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bappen d to ſay one 
certain Perſon d; rftinguiſh'd by N 
rit and Quality, that wherever the 
Italian Opera had dome, it bad driven out 
Poetry from that Nation, and not only R pl 
but the very Taft of Poerry , , and 0 of al dis 
liter Aa; that 2 the — Praection 


i 


RE FAC E. 


9 


— 3 0 ts 


races: 


Calamity would befal Great Britain which had 
bappen d to the Neighbouring Nations, As tis 
bard to find a Man more quick or more pe- 
netrating „ than the Perſon to. whom I. ſpoke 


this; "be immediately enter 4 into that Senti- 
| after withdrew that Encou- 
74 emen which be had given to the Italians. 
| All that I foretold , and more than all hath 
happen d. For ſuch Things, ſuch monſtrous 
Things bave been lately writ, and fuch mon- 
ſtrous Fudements paſf 1; that what bas been 
formerly ſaid has been ſufficiently confirm'd , 
that tis impoſſible an Author can be ſo very 
fooliſh, but he will * more 9 How 


. | 4 13 5 f | 


& \ 


tc. of moſt. notorious Inflance of this Depravi- 
ty of Genius and Taſt, is the Eſſay upon 

3 the followin Refleions are writ , . 
the Approbation which it bas met with, 7 
will not deny but that there are two or three 
Paſſages in 7 with which I am not diſpleas'd ; 
_ bug. what are two or three ere as to the 
whole F 2 A * 3 


= bo Fit Cheritas ale OX buen 
Hat bis rerg; bonum cum rifu miror. 


The 


The pp oving two or Three Paſſages! among / 
z mu titude of bad ones, is by no means at 5 
85 Danageous 7 an Author, That little that « Bet 
; Soo li 


PkEFACE. 


good 1 in. Vim does but ſet off its contrary, 3 
2 + awd more extravagant, The Thoughts, 15 
ee Der 2, this . . hs 


FER I 255 not pet Ou 4 1 . 
Patch, but bad fuffer'd his Readers to have 
| 4 themſe 3 in the Approbation of a Pam- 
25 r ſo very aue „I bad not found. 
things in it that have provok'd 2 Scorn, rh 
not "my Indignation. For I nat only found my 
ſelf attack'd without any manner of Provoca- 
tion on my ff. de, and attachd in my Perſon , - 
inſtend of my Writings, by one nes: 7s whol- 
ly a Stranger to me, and at a time when all © 
the World knew that I was perſecuted by 8 
tune; I not only ſam that this was attempted 
in a clandeſtine manner with the utmoſt Fal. 
ſhood and Calumny, but found that all this as 
done by à little affected Hypocrite, who bad” 
= nothing in his mouth at the ſame time but 
Truth, Candor, Friendſhip, good Nature, 8 8 
manity, and ee 


* 


Caudar, Na 


2 — 


— PRBT AGR. 
"Tis for this Reaſon chat I bave publi TY. 


the fallowing Letter, in which FI babe not 


treated . aber of the Eſſay with - Hit. 


aue n, Town. Fer baving abſervd with mn 
Fat, Abele, that Perſans 1 geen _ 
f d far ill Nature, who baue attempted tu 


1 Aly the Errors of 4rtbors undeſeruedly 12 


caſiful; tho they baue done this with 
le Candur, and wich the be# . 4 
ble Deſigns, 2 which are the doing Juſtice, the 


Diſcovery of Truth , and the Improvement of 
Arts; whi Writers of Lampoons and infamous 
| Libels, whoſe Anonymous Authors habe lain 


lurking. in the dark, ſometinies in Clubs, and 


r A bis ſo many common Rogues 
and Foatpads, Foe ruin, the Fortunes , and — 


| der the Reputations of others; baue been ca- 


reſ5 'd and buzg d by their thoughtleſ; s Applau- 
ders, and Sos as if they had been the 
moſt verrueus and the beſt naturd Men in 
the World ;, baving obſeru'd. all this with no 


little aniſbment, J at laſt found out the rea- 
fon 'L „ which is, becauſe the Attempts of 


ge om 5 hurt ” . whom 


of the Rea- 


1 be Abe, and di liſturb ue gp Ge | > | 
1 b . Ber, no fever than a thouſand 


Tops 
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PREFACE _ ER 
| Fops in the good Opinion which they baue 

conceiv'd of themſelves, *Tis for this Reaſon 

that I have endeavour d to comply with this 
wiſe and good natur d general Diſpoſition f 
Minds, and to make amends for the Ill nature + 
of my Criticiſm, by« the Allurements of my 


* 
2». 


— 25 p 
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= Late! ly Publ; 2 by Mr. Dennis, 


| T Grounds of Criticiſm in Poetry, contain'd in ſome 


New Diſcoveries never made before, requiſite for the 


writing and judging of Poems furely. Being a Preliminary 
to a larger Work, Entituled, A Criticiſm upors our moſt 
celebrated Engliſh Poets: Which will be publiſh 4 in final 


Volumes. = 
An Effay upon Publick Spirit; being a Satyr in Proſe 


upon the Manners and Luxury of the Times, the chief 


Source of our preſent Parties and During... Price 6 * 
Both privted. for weep Lintott. 


x 
4; 


* 
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S 1I X, | 
Here ſend you my Anſwer to the two Queſtions which 
I lately received from you, which are whether the Eſſay 
upon Criticiſm, which I lately ſent you is like to take 
in Town, and who is the Author of that anonymous 
E Rhapſody. 8 | | REES: 
In anſwer to the firſt Queſtion, my Opigion is that it 
will take very well. For the ſame thing is true of great Bo- 
dies of Men, which has been obſerv'd of particular Perſons 5 
and that is, that when Genius thinks fit to depart from among 
them, good Tafte never cares to be very long after it. 
When the Halian Opera drove Poetry from out this Iſland, 
Criticiſm thought it a very great Impertinence for her to 
ſtay long behind. Beſides that the elegant Tranſlations of 
the Halian Opera's, which Mr. Tonſon has publiſhed by the 
moſt eminent Hands, have prepared People to like any 20S | 
that is of an equal Merit with thoſe Tranſlations, and wi 
Tom Sternbold's Verſion. _ Oo NR aka Te 
For the ſecond Quære, Mr. - is of Opinion that 
this Eſſay was writ by ſome experienced judicious Perſon, / 
W who knows what Quantity of baſe Alloy is at this Junture 
requiſite to debaſe the Coin of Parnaſſus, and reduce it t 
che current Standard. But I am inclin'd to believe that it 
Vas writ by ſome young, or ſome raw Author, for the fol- 
loving Reaſons. Fe SE a 
= Firſt, He diſcovers in every Page a Sufficiency that is 
far beyond his little Ability; and hath raſhly undertaken * 
ask which is infinitely above his Force; a Task that 13 
only fit for the Author, with the juſt Encomium of whole 


WEfay my Lord Roſcommon begins his owns 
N 5 : , 7s | B S 


* 


8 


— PO * 1 
. 


to ſhew each of theſe wants of Skill ſeparately and diſtinct- 


to ſhew them both in a ſupreme Degree together. 


to others, he is | himſelf a pedantick Slave to Authority and i 


who have ſucceeded beſt in theſe kind of Writings, have 
never been either Governours of Provinces, or Minifters 


ones who have been great Poets, as Horace in Italy, Boileau 


(2) 
Happy that Author whoſe corre Eſſay 
Repairs ſo well our old Horatian way. 8 


There is nothing more wrong, more low, or more incor- 
rect than this Rhapſody upon Criticiſm. The Author all 
along taxes others with Faults of which he is more guilty 
himſelf. He tells us in the very two firſt Lines, that 


Jis bard to ſay if greater want ef Still 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill. 


Now whereas others have been at ſome Pains and Thought 
ly, his comprehenſive Soul hath moſt ingeniouſly contriy'd 
Secondly, While this little Author ſtruts and affects the | 


Dictatorian Air, he plainly ſhews that at the ſame time he is 
under the Rod; and that while he pretends to give Laws 


Opinion, of which I ſhall give ſome Inſtancees. 
In the beginning of his Eſfay he lays down this Maxim: 


Let ſuch teach others who themſetn Ives excel; 
And cenſure others who bave written well. 


| Where he would inſinuate, that they alone are fie t to be Cri- 
ticks who have ſhewn themſelves great Poets. And he 
brings in Pliny to confirm by his Authority the Truth of a 
Precept, which is denied by matter of Fact, and by the 
Experience of above Two thouſand Vears. 


De Piftore, Sculptore, Fictore niſ Artifex judicare non AS: 
It has been obſerved by Writers of Politicks, That they 


of State, as Plætò and Ariſtotle in Greece, -Machiavel in Italy, 
and in this Ifland Harrington. I will not ſay that this may 
be applied to Criticks. There are and have been very good 


in France, and in Great Britain my Lord Roſcommon, and a 
living noble Author. Nay I am fully convinc'd, that there Ml 
never was an admirable Poet, but he was a great Critick. 
For what can be more abſurd than to imagine, that any 


Nan can excel | in any Art, or Buſineſs, or Profeſhon, who 
vn 8 doe 


> + 0 


1 


does ol underſtand that Profeſſion, Art , or Buſ neſs. 
Now he who underſtands the Art of Poetry is a Critick in 
Poetry. But this is undeniable at the ſame time, that there 
have been Criticks, who have been approv'd of by all the 
| World, who never meddled with Poetry. Was Ariſtotle 


'tis pretended that there is a Fragment of an Ode, which 


| ficient to denominate him a Poet? Did he ever write either 
| Tragedy or Epick Poem-? And yet how freely did he cen- 


| and Dienyſius Longinus among the Greeks, and Quintilian a- 
| mong the Romans were free Cenſurers, yet no Poets. And 
ſoare Boſſu and Dacier at preſent among the French. And 
what is ſtill more remarkable, is, that this young Author 


Quintilian for accompliſh'd Criticks contrary to his own 
Precept 

Another Inftance which I ſhall give of his being 2 Slave 
to Authority and Opinion, is the ſervile N which 
he pays to the Ancients. | 


Above the reach of ſacrilegious Hands, 
Secure from Flames, from Envy's fierce? Rage, 
Deſtructive War, and all devouring Age. 
See from each Clime the Learn d their Incenſe bring, 
Hear in all Tongues triumphant Pens ring] x 
In Praiſe ſo juſt let ev'ry Voice be join d, 
And fill the general Chorus of Mankind, 


f ry oe 


they Wl Which is juſt the oppoſite Extravagance and Extreme to 
have that of Monſieur Perrault. 

iſters For the French- man with an inſolent Stupidity contemn d 
Italy, and blaſphem'd, even thoſe Hero S of Antiquity, whoſe Wri- 


tings are admirable and Divine: This Effayer deifies Au- 


good thors, whoſe Writings are but tolerable and indifferent, : 
ileau Boileau, as a reaſonable Man, took the Path that lay in 
ind a; the middle of the two > Extremes as we ſhall ſee DEAE = 
here follows. 


For what remains, ſays he, I would not have any one. 
think, that in this number of ancient Writers approv'd of 
we 6 "pf pl Ass. tis my Intention to comprehend ſome Au- 
i Ws 5 2 2 * thors, 


| was writ by him, remaining in Atbenæus. But is that ſuf · 


ſure both Tragick and Epick Poets? Dionyfius Halicarnaſſæus, 


Still Green with Bays each ancient Altar fal. N 


| himſelf, the very Father of Criticks, a Poet? Why ges, 


— 


forgets himſelf to that degree, as to commend Longinus and 
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de thors, who indeed are ancient, but who have only acquir'd 

* 2 moderate Eſteem, as Hcopbron, Nonnus, Silins Italicus, 
* and the Author of the Tragedies which are attributed to 
44 Seneca, to whom in my mind we may not only boldly com- 
ir pare, but juſtly prefer ſeveral of the modern Writers. I 


. only admit into that exalted Rank that ſmall number of 


& admirable Writers, whoſe Name alone is their Panegyrick, 
. as Homer, Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Sc. And I do not regulate 
& the Efteem which I have for them, by that length of Time 
* ghich their Works have lafted, but by the number of Years 
* which they have been admir'd; of which *tis convenient to 
& advertiſe a great many People, who otherwiſe perhaps 
10 might indiſcreetly believe, what Monſieur Perrault has a 
4 mind to infinuate, that we commend the Ancients for no 
te other Reaſon, but becauſe they are Ancients; and blame 
& the Moderns for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they are 
& Moderns ; which is utterly falſe ; ſince there are ſeveral 
t among the Ancients whom we do not admire, and feveral 
& among the Moderns whom all the World extols. The An- 

* tiquity of a Writer is no certain proof of his Merit; but | 
& the ancient and conftant Admiration which all the World 
ec has had for his Writings, is a certain and infallible proof 
& that we ought to admire them. Boileau Reflect. the 7 


 & on Longinus. 


Thus hath Boileau determin'd this matter like a dextrous 


Diftinguiſher; and a moft rightful Judge. If I may be al- 
low'd to ſpeak my Sentiments after ſo great a Maſter, I 
- muſt freely declare my Opinion, that of all the Poets a- 
mong the Græcians, I only admire Homer, Sopbocles, Pindar, 
and Euripides, tho* I am very much pleas'd with ſome of the 


reſt; and of all the Poets among the Romans, I admire on- 
ly Firgil and Horace, and ſome parts of Lucretius; tho?. I 


am very much pleas'd with Catullus, Tibullus, Terence, and 
others. For as for Lycopbron, Nonnus, Apollonius Rbodius, 
Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, Statius, I prefer the Para- 


- dife 108 of Milton before them all together: Nay I will go 


yet. farther, and declare, that tho* I muft freely on, 


that Virgil has infinitely the Advantage of Milton, in the i 


wonderful Contrivance of his Poem, in the Harmony of 
| his Verſification, and in the conſtant Tenor of his Majeſty, 
and his Elevation ; yet that Milton in ſome particular parts 
of his Poem has the Adyantage of Vigil, and of Mankind. 
5 | : FO And 


(30 


And tho' I can by no means believe Sbakeſpear to be of equal 
Merit with Sop boclet or Euripidet, for which I ſhall give my 
Reaſons in another place; yet this I can ſay for the Honour 


of my Countryman, and of Great Britain, that there are 


ſeveral ſingle Scenes in Sbaleſpear, which I prefer to all the 
Tragedies put together. .of which Seneca is accounted the 
Author. 

I ſhall give one more Inſtance, by which it will appear 


that while this Youngfter is pretending £0 give Laws, he 


bebaves himſelf like one who is ftill in awe of the Rod; 
that he admires the Ancients, becauſe his Maſter tells him 
that they muft be admir'd ; and that if the Ancients were 


his Contemporaries, and produc d the ſame Writings now 


which they did formerly, he would uſe them with the ſame 
Inſolence with which he treats his Gontemporaries. In the 
deb Page of this Eſſay, he gives a verboſe and indigefted 
Encomium of the firſt Græcian Criticks, but forgets and 
contradias himſelf before he comes to the bottom of that _ 


| oY Page. For, ſays he, 


be gen rous Critick fann'd the poet's Fire, 
And taught the Worll with Reaſon to admire ; 
Then Criticiſm, tbe Muſes Handmaid, proud 
To dreſs ber Charms, and make ber more belov' : 
But following Wits from that Intention ftray'd, + 
Who could not win the Miſtreſs, woo'd the Mel, 
Set up themſelves, and drove a ſep rate Trade. 


Never was any thing more. obſcure and confus'd than the 5 


foregoing Rhimes ; but if there is any meaning in them, it 


muſt be that which follows. 


At firſt Poets and Criticks were all ene; and theſe Po- 
ets made uſe of their Criticiſm only to make their Poetry 


more charming, and more accompliſh'd, But the Wits 
who immediately fcllow'd after them, deviated from the 


Deſign of their Predeceſſors; and not being able to attain 
to Poetry, took up a Reſolution to drive a ſeparate Trade, 
and to ſet up only for Criticks. If this is not his meaning, 
I ſhould be glad to hear in Proſe, and in plain Zngliſb 


What his meaning is ; for Rhime has 'been always a wicked 
Abettor and Concealer, of Nonſenſe. + But if this is his 


meaning, then I deſire to make theſe two Remarks, Firft, 


- that the ancienteſt Criticks among the Gracjane were not 


| "IM 


But no oer is he come to the 10: Page, 99755 che Rules 


N (5) 

Poets, as woody d before; and Secondly, that if Ai. 
fotie and Dionyfius Halicarnaſſæus, and others were now a- 
ive, and their excellent Criticiſms were now firſt to ap- 
pear, it would be objefted to thoſe great Men, in order to 
diſqualify them for Criticks, that they were no Verſifyers. 
And it is plain from the 24 Page that another Objection 


 wauld be made to them: For when he comes there to ſpeak 
of the Moderns, he tells us, | 


Some dryly plain, wit bout Inventjon's Aid, 
Write dull Receipts bow Poems may be made, 


Now it being evident, that the Criticiſins of Ariſtotle ad of 

| Dionyfius Halicarnaſſæus are writ with a. great deal of Simpli- 
city, tis manifeſt that if thoſe two Criticks had writ but 

yefterday, they would be accus'd to ay of being way on 
and of writing dull Receipte. 

But a third infallible mark of a young Author, is, that 
de hath done in this Eſſay what School - boys do by their 
Exerciſes, he hath borrow'd both from Living and Dead, 
and particularly from the Authors of the two famous Eſſays 
upon Poetry and Tranſlated Verſe; but ſo borrow d, that 
he ſeems to have the very Reverſe of Midas's noble Facul- 
ty. For as the courſeſt and the dulleſt Metals, were upon 
the touch of that Ly4ien Monarch immediately chang'd into 
fine Gold; ſo the fineſt Gold upon this Author's handling 
it, in a moment loſes both its luſtre and its weight, yo is 
immediately turn'd to Lead. 

A fourth thing that ſhews him a: young man, is the ubt 

| knowing his own mind, and his frequent Contradictions of 
himſelf. His Title hens to promiſe an Eſſay upon Criti- 

ciſm in general, which afterwards dwindles to an Eſſay 
upon Criticiſm in Poetry. And after all, he is all along 

giving Rules, ſuch as they are, for Writing rather than 

* Judging. In the dang + wy the $2 1 the Rules are 

ans but Nature. 


= 


| | Theſe Rules of old liſcoverd, vob devis d, 
Are Nature till, but Nature mctbodiz'd.” | 


; and n are two 1 . 65 3 


44 


When 
ol 


CE] 
When ft great Mare, in bis boundleſs minds. 
A Work toutlaſt immortal Rome defiewd, - 


Perhaps be ſeem'd above the Critick's Law, 
And but from Xature's Fountains Jeon'd to draw... 


But in the laſt Line of this ed Paragraph they are the | 
ſame things again. | 


Learn hence for ancient Rules and * an 
To copy Nature is to copy them, 


But to this he will anſwer, That he is ay of no Cane 
tradiction, that he is only ſhewing that Virgil was guilty of 
Error and Ignorance; who firft abſurdly began to write his 
EKneis, and afterwards ſate down to learn the Rules of Wri- 
ting; which when he began to write that Poem, he took, 
to be things diſtin from Nature; but that after he had * 
wrote part of it, he fell to the reading of Homer, and that 
| undeceiv'd him. That while he is talking of Virgil's Er- 
'ror and Ignorance, he is making a Parade of his own in- 
comparable Wiſdom and Knowledge; and not contradict- 
ing himſelf, but Virgil, or rather making him appear in- 
conſiſtent with and contradicting himſelf: for that tho' Vir- 
gil took the Rules and Nature to be diſtin from each _ 
other, for his own part he is wiſer, and knows better 
things. Now is not this a yery modeſt and a very judicious 
Gentleman ? 

A fifth Sign of his being a young Author is his being 
almoſt perpetually in the wrong. And here in relation to 
| the foregoing paſſage, I might deſire to ask him one or 


noble Particularity of VirgiPs. Life, that he deſigned to 
write his Aneis without Art? Had he it from ancient or - 
| modern Authors, or does he owe it to a noble Effort of 
| his own ſagacious Soul? If Virgil had ſo little Know- 
ledge of the Rules of his own Art, and ſo very little 
true Judgment within him, as- to be capable of ſuch an 
| Extravagance, an Extravagance which, ſays this Eſſayer, 
nothing but the reading of Homer was able to correct, 
how comes he ſo far to have ſurpaſid his Mafter in the 
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two civil Queſtions. Firſt, who acquainted him with that + 
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one another. 


„„ 


does he mean by Maro's deſigning a Work to outlaſt 


immortal Rome ? Does he pretend to put that Figure, 


 calld a Bull upon Virgil? Or would he ambitiouſly have 
it paſs for his own? *Tis. no wonder that one who is ca- 


pable of imputing fo great an Extravagance to Virgil, 
ſhould be capable of writing himſelf without any manner 
of meaning. 8 1 5 
Whenever we find a Simile, the firſt Line of it is like 
a Warning-piece, to give us notice that ſomething ex- 
traordinary falſe or. fooliſh is to follow. We have one 


in the 6** Page, where the former and the latter part have 


not the leaſt relation, and bear not the leaft proportion to 


As on the Land while bere the Ocean gains, 
In other Parts it leaves wide ſandy Plains : 


« Thus in the Soul while Memory prevails, 


The folid Power of Underſtanding fails ; 
Where Beams of warm Imagination play, 
The Memory's ſoft Figures melt away. 


Here the Soul in the third Verſe is made to anſwer to 
Land in the firſt, and Memory to Ocean, which in the 
fourth Verſe is chang'd for Underftanding 5 tho? in this 
Simile the Author ſhews neither Memory nor Under- 
ſtanding; for there are as many Abſurdities in it as 
there are Lines. At this rate a man may make a thou- 
ſand Similes in an hour! Any thing may become like to 
any thing. Jungentur jam Grypbes Equis. But what a 


thoughtleſs Creature is this Efſayer, to deny in theſe very 


Rhimes, by which he pretends to ſhew both Poetry and 


Criticiſm, the c&-exiſtence of thoſe Qualities, without 
which *tis impoſſible to be both Poet and Critick ? Be- 


fides, how wrong is this; and how many Perſons have I 


| known who have had all theſe Qualities at the ſame time 
in a very great degree ? What follows is more wropg and 


1 . . 


more abſurd: 


one Science only will one Genius ft, 
$0 vals is Art, fo narrow Human Wit, 


Is 


E 


wutlaſt is not this a rare Pretender to Poetry and Criticifin ung 
gure, talks at this rate, when all the World knows that tis im pot 
have ſtble for a Man with only one Science to be either Poet © 

s ca- Critick? Which is ſo much the more .unjpcky, becauſe the 
rei, very Fathers of Poetry and Criticiſm Homer and Ariftotley 
anner hom he mentions ſo often in this Effay, are believed to 


three thouſand Years ſince Ariſtotle wrote. his Morals, his 
Politicks, his Rhetorick, and his Poetick 3 and three of 
theſe are the very beſt in their kinds to this very day, 
Land have infinitely, the Advantage of all tlioſe ſeveral 
[thouſand Treatiſes that bave been writ ſince. What fol 
lows heli more. falſe: and more ee „ 
2 only ded t6 W arts... „ 
But ev'n in YE: confn'd fo f. Ng: Baut no 


What a Sratched. natrow? Soul hath 115 Effiyer * s And | 
What a;; thoughtleſs one — when Homer, whom he men- 
[tions ſo often in this Eſſay, had as admirable, a, Talent 
for Pleaſantry, as he had a Genius equal ts the off 
exalted Poetry? To. come to the Romans, Horace is 
famous both for Elevaion and Pleaſantry. Virgil ſuc- 
eeeded in his Bucolicks and Georgicks, as well as he did in 
bis Eneis. To deſcend to the Moderns, Shakeſpear” fad a A 

very good Genius for Tragedy, and a very good Talent 
for Comedy. Aud ſince him oy had likewiſe a Talent 


hou- 
ta But in the * Page thats. is likewiſe a. Simile; and 
7ery therefore we may be ſure, as we obſerv'd abvye, that mofy 


of that Page is ane puftaned Abſnedity., F. 8 Pan 


0 f Fit follow Nee, and your Fate Pe 

5 By ber juf Standard, which is ſtill the ſame; 

5 Vnerring Nature fil divlnely bright, « © 8 
One clear, unchang d, and univer ſal Light, 


Life, Force aud Beauty next to all impart 
At once the. Source, ont Fs and Tf f a 


Now here wou d 1 Hin al. one or tuo Odeſtiors ? Is he 
| Sins Rules here for Judging or for Writing? And is 
2 _ Rules to the e dr the 2 


6 4 


Ts 


have had all the Sciences. " *Tis { now between Two and Day 3 


— GO bl. as = — 


Wen but now for the Simile ; 


, "hs 


norant 20If ne ſays to the Knowing, what 10 it that ſis 


tells them here? That they muſt judge according to Na- 
ture, or write according to Nature. Now does he tell 
them any thing in this that they did not know before ? 
Well, but he fays, he is laying down theſe Rules for 


the Ignorant; why then 1 humbly conceive that he ought 


to have told them what he means by Nature, and what 
it is to write or to judge according to Nature. For by 


” . expreſſing himſelf at the rate that he does, he neither fays 


any thing to the Learned which they did not know before, 
nor any thing to the Ignorant which they can poſſibly un- 
- derftand. Horace proceeded in a very different Method 
from this, when he was to acquaint the Piſo's hat was the 
Principal Source of good Writing, be not on told them 


\ 


' Seribendi 8 25 8 eß & principium & For, : 


But pointed to the very Books where they might fd that 
moral Philoſophy, _ | * 


— 


, Now Hbi Socratice ae ftendr ca. 


Is that in one we have a clear and perplctions Precept, 
and in the other an obſcure and ee l But 


let us go on. 
That Art is bel which moſt reſembles l ber; 8 
Which ſtil prefides, yet never does es * 1 b 


9 4 BE % 2 . 


1 That i is, as much as to fay, Artis ell celare chi the e com- 


mon Subject that Pedants give their Boys to make Themes 
and Declamations upon. Is not this a noble Diſcovery * ? 


— 


1 ſome fair Body thus the Bebe Soul + 
_ With Spirit feeds, with Vigoy fills the whole, a 
Each motion guides, and ev nerve ſuſtams, © 
ti ſelf unſeen but in tb 82 remains. 


| This Voungſter bas not memory bong to Know vhat he 


Aid fix ear, : 
1 * 2 


() 


that ſie . 

to Na- Wc as : Soul where 1 memory ne'r revails, 

he tell | The Julia Power of nnn ails. 
before? „ 
ules for In the fiſth Line of this Page it was Nature that VE 
e ought 3 
- what Life, force and beauty equty mut 10 all impart. 

or by PR. | | 6 
— wy And here in the 10" we ae told that tis Art that _ ., 

efore, | 
— un · * With Spirit feeds, with Vigo fills the whole. 

ethod 5 
was the But bow abſurdly is Art compar'd to the Soul, to which 


only Genius can be juſtly compar'd, . according to the Ob» 
ſervation in the Eſſay upon Poetry, But let us go on, and 


intelligible ſ all is mighty abſurd that follows it. 


. There are whom Heav'n bath 31 e og e 
Net mant 4 much again to manage it. 


By the Way, what rare N umbers are here? Would not one 
ſwear that this Voungſter had eſpous d ſome antiquated 
Muſe, who had ſued out a Divorce upon the account of 
Impotence from ſome ſuperannuated Sinner; and who ha- 
ving been pox d by her former Spouſe, has got the Gout in 
her decrepit Age, @hich makes her hobble ſo damnably — 
Why, this is more diſmal than the Italian Opera, both 
that and the Eſſay are but ſounds but that is Harmony, 
and this is Diſcord. | 


ecept, 
But 


emes WY I wound defire that I might ask him one Queſtion, and he 
ery ? not be angry. And that is, what he means by 


There: are — Heav'n bar bleſs d with flare of un, 
det n 4s much "gain to manage it. OL 


But . 80 on; and ſee if tis poſible to Find it out wiche - 
out him, 
For Wit and Judgment ever are et frrife, 

Jo meant each others, 4 are lite Man and wife, 


-., 0+: 


we ſhall find that as all that went before this Simile is un- 


But now, my dear Friend, if I had young Mr. Bays here, RS 


: (nn). 
That is as much as to ſay, there are People who "OW that 
- Which they call Wit, without one 'dram of Judgment. 1 
not this another wonderful Diſcovery? But I fancy that 
Mr. Bays has the Misfortune to be prong in in the oy Fork | 
pf the ſoreſaid Couplet, | eee 124 : 


For Wit and gate, ever are at lf. 


W hat a Devil, Mr. a they cannot be at, Arife: fare, aff 

ter they are parted, after Wit has made an Elopement, or 

has been barbatoufly forſaken by Judgment, or turn'd to ſe- 
arate maintenance! Much leſs can they be at ſtrife where 
ey never came together, whieh is the Caſe in the Eſſay, 

But nou we talk of Man and Wite, let us Nera xr Loke⸗ 

fellow to the farmer Rhime, * 1 4 Tuna“ 
2708 in s 36.1 batt} 


Tho! meant each others, and 11 Man and Wife: (digi! 


Now cannot I for my Soul ciner the reciprocal Aid that 
there is between Wit and Judgment. For tho I can eaſiij 
- £onceive how Judgment may keep Wit in her, Senſes, yet 

| cannot 1 8 offibly underftand how Wie can dogged 14 re 


h. Bayrin dat Coupler * gl Ur if opt ye 92 . 


* 
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7 
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eq * * 


cee n f. 
Wh: Were are Mn Heav'n ba B with fore T un, 


3 * 2828 


: "Tet 1 want as much 1 to Manager rad 8 


hs X N * \ 1 7 
f 5 $344k £7 ”L © tri} e 4 


| ted to ſay that People 2 letzes ſtore of falſe 
Wit without * to manage it, he intended nothing 
but what all the World kneiv before. But if he meant to 
fay this of true Wit, nothingiean be more miſtaken; 3 for ! 
annot conceive how any one can have ſtore of Wit without 
. believe that Father Boubeurs has given a to- 
lerable” Deſcription of Wit in bis Treatiſe upon that Sub- 
| 26] Cet un ſolide qui brile- „ Tis 2 ſhining Solid, like 
- a Diamond, which the more ſolid it is, is always the more 
4 glittering ; and derives its height of Luſtre from its per- 
4. fect Solidity. Now how any thing in the Works of the 
Mind can be ſolid” without lung gene 1 leave bay mays to 
ee "7 N T 10 . | 


— that | 


wy _ | 
t Vert 


* 
1 e 
i ( 1g 
% 


> 


it 3 2 {& 


means, as is plain from ſeveral. paxts. of his Poem, ſhines 


| Cenſu res, his Advice, wherever they are his owns. 
805 the $Velfth, Ne 1 


- dds 


But let us paſs to the — 3 at the bottom of which 


we ſhall find re Ps _ e do ne Ab- 


ſurdity. te ee e ee 
* * F 1 4 


- 


82A; ee 9 : FE T4 
© Poets, like Abe, thus Aa to trace. L 12 l at; 
be naked Nature and the living met, 536.54: 5 
Witb Goll and Jewels cover en q hrt, 0? 
5 nd bide with Ornament _—_ wank: of art. A dim 5 


- 7 4 
*, # 1 — A 
* * % 


2128 2 3 15 n 


A 92 „ 

e + 67-4 

1 
r 

3241 ; 
we 8 


Y hich in Profe and plain Engliſh r. runs s thus: 2 


Poets like Painters not having: the Skill to ar 60 Nature 
R a ſuper- 


without Art, hide their want *. Art with 
abundance 1 Art. 


9 ** » 
3%. —5 "ec, H 


188 1 the 205 Page we have another Se and bereden, 
enen Abſurdity. i} £1 i OAT; ii e 7 


But true Expreſſo, lite tp „ 3 0 
Clears and e mhete'er 4. Her 5 i & * 


4 
bavgle 


} Which i is borrow'd from the Eder on Poetry. WT F Xs 
35180 7 * 13 
ue Wi i reverſing lite the OY 4 oe) bY ws | 


- 


But i barrow and utterly Tpoil'd i 10 ang "ſh remo- 


val. For what can Expreſſion, be properly ſaid to ſhine 
upon ? True Wit, or Genius; for that the noble Author 


thro and diſcovers it ſelf by the Expreſſion; but ExpreG 
ſion, at the very beft, can but ſhine with a borrow?d Lig 4 
like the Moon and the reft of the Planets, whereas Genius 


lbines and flames with its ou. Celeſtial Fire. : 
His Inſtructions, his Aſſertions his 9 bis 
ei- 


ther falſe or 5 Doch. uch is that! in the beginning 


: 6.4 Sb 221 


EY l * * £ 
20 R \ JEL P » 
- * 4+ 4 
* 


al ney 4ud the the mn, thus their Rules "8s brag St of 
+ As Kings diſpenſe with Lene e 2 te 


5 RR bene . 015 th "Ut i wy 


* 4 47 3 a \ 2 hg 8 
# 5 $ . 8 : : 7 
2 F . . : » Ee * 
; - — * 4 $f ” l *, W 5 „ + s — . a 4 
z » * 


% it 


4 J +4, 
0 rc, 7 
—— — — —k k k(I 1ũ10k U —ͤ re | 
”— e 


bt I affert the Equality of Faculties in the Moderns, 


EE. 
Thus id this Effayer for à double Diſpenſing Power in 
Kings and ancient Authors, and is for making the Mo- 
derns doubly Slaves, Slaves in their Actions, and. Slaves 
in their Writings. But as we boldly deny that Kings 
have either Power to make Laws, or to diſpenſe with them 
after they are made; ſo thoſe Laws. of Writing were nci- 
ther made by the Ancients, nor can theſe Ancients diſ- 
penſe with them, As they are the Laws: of Nature, and 
not of Men, as he has himſelf hinted in the beginning of the 
$* Page. SOUPS en SATO £55; | th Sic Lon do li i 


Ae Mature fill, but Nature metbodit'd,  ' 


They are eternal and irrevocable, and never to be diſ- 
pens d wich but by Nature that made them; and the only 
K Rule for that Diſpenfation is this, that a leſs Law may be 
- violated to avoid the infringing of a greater; and tis e- 
. qually the Daty boch of Ancients and Moderns, to break 
.  thro' a leſs important Rule, when without that Infringe- 
ment a greater muft be violated, or the great End of all 

the Rules neglected. The great End of all the Rules is to 


- 1 


312 


ir 3 inſtruct, and the ſubordinate End is to pleaſe, by moving 


of Paſſion, and particulariy that kind of Paſſion which 
ought chiefly to reign in that ſort of Poetry in which the 
Poet writes. Nom tis a Rule in Poetry, that the notort 
dus Events of Hiſtory are not to be falſifyed, nor the Pe- 
tiods of Time tranſpos d or confounded. And yet Vigil in 
the fourth bf his Eneis, broke thro this Rule at once by 
1 a judicious Anachroniſm; in order to make his 
Poem more admirable, and the more to exalt the Glory | 
0 of the Nomen Name. Whatever the Ancients juſtly did, 
the Moderns may jaſtiy do- Titz ridiculous and pedan- 
8 tick to imagine, that the nutural Powers of the Soul were 
ſtronger or more excellent in the Ancients than they are 
in the Moderns. And as to Experieuce we have vaſtly 
the Advantage of them. When we cbnſider Experience, 
zs my Lord Bacon obſerves, we are properly the Ancients, 
- who live in the elder Ages of the World, and have the 
Advantage of the Knowledge of Three thouſand Years: 
over the firſt Writers. Not but that at the ſame time 


„ 


3 


(9 Fe” 
and the Alrantage: of their Experience, I freely acknows 
ledge the actual Preheminence that ſeveral of the Ancients 
have over the Moderns 3 but I hare ſufficiently ſhewn in 
the Advancement: 
keminence proceeded from accidental Cauſes, and not 
from any arenen, uf Facultdes in thaſe ancient Ar. 
thots. 174450180 1 
"At the bottom of the ame Page: 12. there ie Comething 
afferted that is both-falſe and impudent 5 where: ſpeaking of 
NEE an ai en Te e | 
DES, > wolls et 3119] ut 225 
Thoſe are: — which Errort fe; Grit 
Nor i it Homer nods but we that dreams! - e 
Which is a prefumptaons Contradidtion of Hear, 


N Nerz. 1 i} Ar N 


Hliquants boms unt N e — 
9 F od e 
And of my Lord: neee. 


3 % MK a monte .. 

r 
His reeling Henk __ 15 n Gal. Nu nnz 
Male ſome Juſpe# be ſnores as well a were 

| 77 J650 ow. 11 201000. 3k 

246d bin en be declare. ring Hows: nw 16> Bapean, 

and my Lord Roſcommon a Dotard, and I; my Maſters, un- 

ly I. ag. ales and eueilis, en en gs | 


— 


Portance. -- X55 03 t 1-911 £54 SGE oH! A 
In the beginning of the ag * Page there laue a 
very: rn As 2 ͤ p.... -R:otry 1 01 299677 
n * 
78175 bs words 4 Fefbions' the W wil ball + 3A 
- Alike fentaftick if 100 ner er id, + 27917 e 5 
Be not the firſt by whom the nem are rd, | 3 
N Nor yet the abs lp Geet hl oth” 
5 a nr af F- PIT 


This being directed to all without Exception, and deliver'd 


without Limitation vr Reſtritian is anathicr: — 
5 of Horace. © 5 42298 By egy Bo dats E 


aA F | WO 
RA r 2 
V+ 4 "ry 10 „ 
SI ferme beef W 1 M2. 


uin mon are recentibus Ahdita rerum: 1 N . 


Fingere cinftutis non exaudits Cethegis **VVVö— 
25 due, * licentia fi unpte pudenter, 1 


of Modern Poetry , that that aftual Fre- : 


— 9 1 
* 
r . * 
Lad Dr 
* — 4 pag by _ 


greater Coiner than he, and it is directly tconttary to the 
Improvement of Languages; for if Chaucer and ſucceeding 
Authors had had this Advice given them and had been 


have improv'd in Purity, in Force in Grate, or in Har- 
mony? But if it was allow'd to Chaucer, and thoſe who im- 


who _ i'd ne- SS ton and vi am 


3 neil 11 D 1 92 * 


cee ihe plug apr baked ur fun, 6 
E. Glos fonte cadent puree desorta. Ni ub 


, . 
et 1% g 2 il 17 33 A Ty IK 8 4 
1 i L — * 8 2131 


Tin ia lr vile a: Lide) ppl: the! memory of Mr. 894 
whom he pretends to admire; for never any one was @ 


_ 7 IF Aa «« £6 <a 


weak enough to take it;; how could our Language ever 
mediately follow'd: him; why: "muſt: Leder denyd to F_one 


es > ie en mend 8 4 d2id'7 
£4 Certtis ret abit Romanus edemptum 

Virgilio, Varroque f Eg tur. acguirere pu¹,El * et. 

Si poſſim, invideor ? Quum lingua Catonis & n, 

Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nö. rerumnmng 
Nomina protulerit, licuit ſemperg; licebit e 

| Senn ee e eee e wt 8 

1 muſt confeſs if we ſpeak "wich relation to the aden 
and general Practire df à Writer, tie ought to take whit 
the Frenth call the beſt Uſe; for the Miſtreſs of the Lan- | ! 
guage in which he urites z but a great. Poet if he writes 


wh = Lo r £A ta e ans 4 «+ 


in the Language which he was born to ſpeak, may be ab 


Jow'd the tee ee eee, coin ne words, and ſome- 


times to revive the old, which laſt ſucceeded. ſo well to 
Milton. 


About tue middle of the 220 Page de rt Advice 


; which ſhews him very inconſiſtent * we N 


1 * * * 2 ng 4 N 4 4 


And praiſe the eaſe - of. 4 Lites. by 
Seer Denham: Strength and Waller's A join. 


18 7 
3 2 2 a - S ; 1 1 5 
* * 


nos vag different is this. from what be pretends to ad- 
viſe at the bottom. of the gf Page. e 75 a 


ir Hemer v lb ole Study len un night, 


wv ob. fro -- 


89 
Read them by day, and meditate by nigbt; R 
; +. * 33 * 1 — e- % & — 2 — # „„ 4 0 55 f , % 0 , 
*% : * 3 WV" * 8 I, «EC =» A 4 $ 1 : 1 1 0 4 
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| fold firm your Judgment, thence your Notions « ings 
| 4nd trace the . Muſes upward to their Spring; rg 
TINT Still withit ſelf compar'd, bis Text peruſe, —- © 113 
2734 And let your Comment be the Mantuan Muſe. 2h „ 


Now. he who is fugiliar with Homer , "and intimate with - 
Virgil, will not be extremel affected either witk the 
Sweetneſs of Waller, or the Force of Denbam. He re? 85 
quires ſomething that is far above the Level of moder * 
Authors, ſomething that is great and wonderful. mt 
were to-recommend a Britiſh Poet to one who has been 755 | 
bituated to Homer and Virgil, I would for the Honour of 
my Country, and of my own Judgment adviſe him tg 
read Milton; who very often equals both the Grecian and 
the Roman in their extraordinary Qualities, | and ſometimes 
ſurpaſſes: them, is more lofty, more terrible, more 'vehe- 
ment, more. aftoniſhing, and has-more impetuous and more 
divine Raptures. I will not deny but that Waller has 
Sweetneſs, and Denham Force; but their good and their 
I ſuhining Qualities are ſo ſophifticated and debauch'd with 
theſe modern Vices of Conceit, and Point, and Turn, and 
Epigram, that tis impoſſible they can affect in an extraor- 
dinary manner thoſe who have been long acquainted with 
fans the Ancients. | 
what There is in the 3875 and the 39˙ pages another SED 
Lan- Þ© fitency, which I deſire to lay before the Reader. In the 3 
rites i Page he ſpeaks of Horace thus: | 


2 


ab 
ome - | He who ſupreme i in Judgment 4 in wit, 
U t0 Migbt boldly cenſure as he boldly writ; 8 
Yet judg d with Coolneſs, tbo be ſung Wb The ES 2 
vice, His Precepts teach but bat bis Works inſpi „ e 


Our Critics take a contrary Extieme, 
_ They judge with Þury, but they write wh eige- 


4 Before he goes ten Lines farther, he CM himlelf, TY 
7 [{ commends Longinus for the very contrary Quality for 
„ad- I which he commended Horace, and for. the very ſame ng 
Are, for which he condemns his Contemporaries, i 


7 Ib Muſes fore Loogians did inſpire, - 
3 "ins Hell their Critjck with 4 fue ,, a 
bens ; | e „ 


i 


* 


— * TA 
————— —„— Cont res boy 


Vn ardent Tudge that denon in bis Tun Ph 
With warmth gives Judgment, yet's always wy. 
Whoſe own Excemple ſtrengibens all bs — En 85 
And binſelf that great Sahne be draws. 


tr cbmmends Horace for jvdging evoty in Verſe, and et; 


Tols Longinm for criticizing with Fire in Proſe. What: 
miſerable Slave is this Author to Opinion? Can any thing 


be more plain, than that he cotidemns his (Odtitempore 
Ties for no other reaſon but becauſe they are his Conten- 


| N z and commends Lon 1e for no other reaſon bit 


cauſe he has been approv'd of by others. For why 
Mould not a modern Critick imitate the great Qualities 


of Tongins; and when he treats of 'a Subject which is ſit 
ume, treat of it fublimely? Now he who writes anj 
; thing with Sublimity, let it be Profe or Verſe, let it be 


Criticiſin or Poetry, writes ſometimes with Fury, as Tor- 
ginus hath ſhewn both by his Dofrine and his Exampl 
the firſt Chapter of his Treatiſe. 
But pray who ate theſe Moderns that ige With Fury, 
ww write with Flegm ? Who are they that have writ bott 


- Criticiſm and Poetry, who have not in their Poetry 
| Tiewn a thouſand times "this Eſfayer's Fire? Who is there 


among them that is not above borrowing ſo openly and 


d awkwardly from the moſt known Authers? For 


What Reader is ſo unacquainted with our Engliſb Pot 
try, as not to know that he has taken this laſt Couplet, 
_ with a very little variation 1 the Eſſay on Tranſlate 


Verſe? 


Thu mate the Woes Ie of each FEE 
And write with Fwy, but correct with age. 


— 
— 


But what js a perſpicuous ſenſible Precept i in my Lord Ref 


common, as ſoon as this Effayer handles it, becomes 2 grols 
Abſuraity and à palpable Contradictibon. 

In the 28e Page there are no leſs than two or three Ab 
MNirdicies in the compaſs of four Lines. . | 


a 
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Now ength of Fame our ſecond Life i 2 b, | 
And bare n ir T_ * het 2 haun. 


as 


8 W 


| 
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TE ( 1% 
"Our — their Fathers Failing Language ſee, 
Aud. ſuch as Chaucer is Jhall Dryden be, 


and ex: Now what does young Mr. Boys mean by our ſecond Life, 
What 2 and by bare Threeſcore ? If hgylpeaks of himſelf, and means 
ny thing 3 Days, he means much in Reaſon : But if 
emporz- he ſpeaks: of Chaucer, Spencer, and Shakeſpear, and means 
Jontem- fl threeſcore Years, he means too little in Conſcience. Tis 
\fon bi: now a hundred Years ſince Sbaleſpear began to write, 
or why more ſince Spencer flouriſhed, and above 300 Years lince, | 
Walities W Chaucer died, And yet the Fame of none of theſe is 
ch is ſub- Rs * Reaſon that he Siren * this is 0 


tes any 15 | 
et it be | 

as Lon Our Sans 4 Fathers failing Langiage 1 
Kampk DE 
| ; Mr, Waller may ſuffice to ſhew the Falſity of this, Tis. | 
h Fury, MW above threeſcore Years ſince that Gentleman began to 
it doch write, and yet his Language is ſtill good and new. Thus 
Poetry I ve find that the Aſſertion is falſe here, the Reaſon of 
s there it falſe; and we ſhall find a angn that the Iaference Is hip 
nly and I too. | 
? Fol | 
* re 454 ſuch 6 Chaucer i ful Dryden be 3 
Zouplet, 


anſlatel MW That is, fhall grow obſolete and negleed, and be ether 
5 forgot, or be read but by a few. | 


Whether the Language of Mr. Dryden will, ever be 26 ONES 


obſolete as is at preſent that of Chaucer, is what neither. 

this Author nor any one elle can tell. For ev'ry Lan- 

guage hath its particular period of Time to bring it to 

rd N, Perſection » I mean to all the Perfection of which that 
a groß Language is capable. And they who are alive cannot 

| poſſibly tell whether that period hath happen'd or not: 

ree Ab If that period has not yet happen d; yet tis not the 

| Obſoleteneſs of Language which makes à Poet fall from ; 

the Reputation which he once <njoy'd, provided the 

Language in which that Poet wrote was at the Time of 

his Writing come to be capable of Harmony, For Spen- 

ou een is obſolete, yet is fill renown'd. That which makes 
an Author fall from his former Reputation, is, ſays Bei- 

t in his — Reflection upon Lenginus, * not 


2 3 = ering 


Wa. 


c 20 TY 
having attain'd to that Point of Solidity 4 Perfection, 
which are neceſſary to give a never dying Efteem to 
his Works. For Example , ſays he, the Latin Tongue 
in which Ciceros and Virgil wrote, was already very much 


_ 8lter'd in the Time of Qui ilian and of Aulus Gellius; 
and yet Cicero and Virgil were more eſteem d when thoſe 


Criticks wrote, than they were in their own Age, be- 


cauſe they had as it were by their Writings fix'd the 


Roman Language , having attain'd to that Point of Soli- 


dity and Perfection which I have mention'd above. 


If we reflect upon that miſerable Taft which 'reigns 


nom among our Readers, and that want of Genius which 


is ſo deplorable in our preſent Writers, and that Taft 
and Genius daily more and more decline, we may with- 


RF ag being Prophets foretel, according to the -foremen- 


on'd Obſervation of the Solidity and Perfection of Po- 


Pas that the Language is not like to alter to the DiF 


advantage of thoſe Poets, whoſe Works are the only 


Remains of them here below. But 'be that as it will, 


yet this is certain, that Mr. Dryden had one Quality 


in his Language, which Chaucer had not, and which muſt 


always remain. For having acquir'd ſome Juſtneſs of 
Numbers, and ſome Truth of Harmony and of Verſ- 


_ fication , to which Chaurer thro* the Rudeneſs of the 


Language, or want of Ear, or want of Experience , or 


rather perhaps a mixture of all, could not 'p6ſfibly at- 


tain, that Juftneſs of Numbers, and Truth of Harmony 


_ atid of Verſificatien can never be deftroy'd by any altera- 


tion of Language; and therefore Mr. Dryden whatever 


alteration Happens to I Language, can never be mand to 
5 Cbaucer. > 


Wherever this Gentleiin talks of Wit, be is ſure t to 


fay e that * very fooliſh, as Page _—_ 3 


| What is this Wit tha does our Cares employ, 

The Owner's Wife that other Men enjoy ? * 
be more bis Trouble. as the more admir dl, 

_ Where wanted Jeorw'd, and envy *d where ird. 


Here again I deſire leave to oe two or three Que- 


: = Firſt, bow can Wit be ſcorn'd where it is not? 


not this a TO frequently employs in' Hibernian 


4 * 7 14. * __ Land? 2 


/ 
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Land ? The Perſon who wants this Wit may. indeed 5 
ſcorn d; but ſuch a Contempt declares the Honour that 


the Contemner has for Wit. But ſecondly, what does 


he mean by acquir'd Wit ? Does he mean Genius by. 
the word' Wit, or Conceit and Point? If he means Ge- 
nius, that is certainly never to be acquir'd ; 5 and the 


Perſon who ſhould pretend to- acquire it, would be ale 


ways ſecure from Envy. But if by Wit he means Con- 
ceit and Point, thoſe are things that ought never to be 
in Poetry, unleſs by chance ſometimes in the Epigram, 
or in Comedy, where it is proper to the Charafter- and 
the Occaſion 3 and ev'n in Comedy it ought always to 
give place to Humour, and evin to be loſt and abſorpd 
in that, according to the Precept of the noble Author af 


the Eſſay on Poetry. 


bat filly thing Men na ſheer Wit avoid, / 

With which our Age ſa nauſeouſly is cloy'd 3 
Humour is all, Wit ſhould be only brought 

Jo turn agreeably ſome ray D. 5 


py the beginning of the 3 8 Page there is a Couplet of 
Advice, the firſt line of which is N e e en, 
{cond very wrong, 


Be filent always when you doubt your Senſes 
Now who are the Perſons to whom: he is gieing Advice 


here? Why, to Poets or Criticks, or both; but the Per- 
ſons to whom he , ought to be ſpeaking are Criticks', 


dat is, People who pretend to inſtruct others. But 


can any man of common Senſe want to be told, that 


he ought not to pretend to inſtruct others, as . 


as he doubts of the Truth of his own Precepts? 
But what can be more wrong or more abſurd than the 
latter Verſe of the e . 5 EW, 


Speak when you're oy” ure, pet ſpeck. with Diffidence, | 


"Ho I ſhould think that when a man is ſure, tis Ad 
Duty to ſpeak with a modeſt Aﬀurancez ſince in do- 


ing he. he betrays a, Truths eſpeclally when he 
0 | ſpeaks © 


., - 


* 


| * 


3 0 22) 1 
ſpeaks to thoſe who are guided more by Imagination 
han they are by Judgment, which is the Caſe of three 
parts of the World, and three parts of the ocher 
Fart. 


8. 


of 
— great a Lover of Falſhood, that whenever he 
m 


has a mind to catumniate his Contemporaries , he up- 
- braids them with ſome Defect, which is juſt contrary 
to ſome good Quality for which all their Friends and 
their Acquaintance commend them. As for Example, 
it a Mau is remarkable for the extraordinary Deference 


Which he pays to the Opinions and the Remonftrances: 


af his Friends, him he Libels for his Impatience under 
Repreof. On the contrary, if he has a mind to extol 
the Ancients, he paſſes by either thro Envy or Igno- 
rance all the great Qualities which they have, and ex- 
tols them for ſome peculiar one, the very want of which 
is known to all the World to be their Infirmity and 
. their Defect. Thus in the 37% Page he takes occaſion 


to commend Axiſtetle for what he wrote in Phyſicks, a 


| great deal of which is ſo juftly cenſur d and condemn'd 
ev'n by the ſame learned and judicious Men, who allow 
his "Ztbicks ,- his Politicks , his Rbetorick, and his Poe- 
tick, to be worthy. of the greateft Philoſopher. And 
here as the Conimendation which he gives him is falſe, 
the manner giving it is ah ors FN ors ſays - 


he, 


Not a1 Nature: did bis Laws REY, * 
Bus Fancy's / boundleſs Empire e bi S way. 


The Expreſſion in the fick Verſe is not only abſurd, but 
blaſphemous, The Laws of Nature are unalterable and 
Indiſpenſable but by God himſelf ; and the greateſt Excel- 


lence to which the wiſeſt Philoſopher can attain, is not to 


controul, but to obey Nature. | 

In the Libel upon King Charles the Second, he has 
not only endeavour'd to brand the Memory "of that 
Prince · for ſomething which is utterly falſe , but for 
ſomething which if it had been true had been an Ex- 
cellence in chat Prince. © For Wits, ſays he, in that Mo- 
narch's Reign had Penſions, when all the World knows 


ae it was one of 92 s of hung Nr: 1 
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of the politer Arts were then encourag d. For of bk 


we may be ſure, that whenever we have a Prince and 
portion i „ Who truly underſtand either their 'own Inte- 
reſt, or that of the Publick, Arts and Learning will be 


then encourag d; I mean not ſpectonfly and (Pretend a. 
, but really and ſincerely. 


The King of France pretended to encourage Arts by 


allowing Penſions to ſome few Profeſſors of them, where- 


as at the ſame time he was and is doing a thing, which 


rope. 


** a natural Tendency to the driving them out ef a- 


For by kindling and proſecuting an unjuſt War 


thro' ſo many different Nations, he has gone à very great 

way towards the barbarizing the Chriſtian Word-; and 
the Arts would have been at a much greater height, than 
: _ are now, without any manner of Encouragement from 
Sim, if they had been ſuffer d to have 
:of an univerſal Peace. 


enjoy d the Quiet 


In the ſame manner ſome Perſons 
of Quality in Great Brituin have been kind to ſome par- 
tioular Profeſſors of Poetry; but at the 2 f 


by not only. introducing the Italian Opera among us, bat 


by continuing conſtant Encouragers of it to chis very 
day, they are doing a thing which will drive the _ 
Kingdom, as fit has been already 
driren out of every other Nation; and are depriving 
their Favourite Authors of ore than ever they yet be- 
tou d upon them. Any great Miniſter would nom harea 

glorious Opportunity of being a true Encouragerief Poe- 


Art it ſelf out of the 


try; and ev'ry other generous Art, by repreſenting c- 


| tion. 


fectually to her Majeſty the Miſchief that the tan: 
do both to erg — and to the * and fo 


But to return to the Ruigu of — the Se- 


cond, from which I may ſeem to have in ſome meaſure. 
digreis d; there was then indeed a favourable regatdthewn 


to Wit, but no real Encouragement. Busler ut flared = 


3 ket. 


2 the ſame time that the King had his Book in chis Por- 


Another great Wit lay ſeven ears in Priſon for 
an inconſiderable Debt, and otway dar'd not to ſhew his - 


Head for fear of the Ame Fate. 
Glories of that Reign according to this Author. For if lit 
. _— in a N . . Wen 


* 8 * 
— — 
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Theſe are ſome uf the 


- 
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* F 
to neglect it. What a wretched Creature is this Pretender 
to Criticiſm and Poetry to keep ſuch a pother about an 


Art, the Encouragement of which he a n to 


. King Charles the Second? 
Wel! but he tells us that not oni 


. ue bad ee but young e bad Wit. to 


| Here i in the compaſt of one poor Line are two deviliſh Bobs 
for the Court. But tis no eaſy matter to tell which way 
the latter ſquinting Reflection looks. For if he pretends to 
reflett upon that Prince, for receiving Perſons of Quality 
-who had Wit into his Court, can any thing be more imper- 
tinent than twice in one Line to libel a Monarch for being 
favourable to that very thing, which he takes ſo much pains 


in this very Book to recommend to the World? If he means 
that the young Lords of the Court who pretended to Wit 


had it not, can any thing be more arrogant than to fly in 
the Face of all Mankind, and to contradiet almoſt the only 
thing in which all ſorts of People agree, ev'n in this divided 
Age, Britons and Foreigners, Proteſtants and Papiſts, 
Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and Diſſenters, and to pre- 


tend to reflect upon Perſons whoſe very Names are their 


Panegyricks? The young Lords who had Wit in the Court 
of King Charles the Second, are theſe: The young former 
Duke of Buckingbam, the — Earl of Mulgrave now Duke 
of Buckingham, the young Lo 14 Buck burſt afterwards Earl of 
- Dorſet and Middleſex; and the young Marqueſs of Halifex ; 
the young Earl of Rocheſter, the you 1 Lord Vaughan now 
Lord Carbury, and ſeveral others. If the looking favou- 


rably upon young Perſons: of Quality who had Wit, may 


de imputed as Scandal to the Court of King Charles the Se- 
cond, that Court was certainly the moft. ſcandalous one 
in Europe. But if he ſays on the other fide that tis diſhe- 
-nourable to a Prince to be miftaken in this Point, and to 
lock with a favourable Eye on Pretenders inſtead of real 


Maſters ; to that all the World with one accord will an- 


ſwer chat never Prince had a clearer Reputation in this 
Polats:: 
Thus are his Aﬀertions: ; and his: Precepts Homentty 


Y 5 falſe or trivial, or both, his Thoughts very often crude and 


- abortive, his Expreſſions abſurd, his Mami often ar 
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aud unmufical, without Cadence and without Variety, his 
Rhimes trivial and common, He dictates perpetually, and 
pretends to give Law without any thing of the Simplicity 

or Majaſty of a Legiſlator, and pronounces Sentence with- 
out any thing of the Plainneſs or Clearnels, or Gravity of 
a Judge. Inſtead of Simplicity we have little Conceit and» 
Epigram , and Affectation. Inſtead of Majeſty we have 
ſomething that- is very mean, and inſtead of Gravity we 
have ſomething that is very boyiſh. And inſtead of Per- 
ſpicuity and Jucid Order, we. have but too often ee 
and Confuſion. ; | | 
But what moſt ſhews bim a very young Author, i is, that! 
with all theſe Faults and this Weakneſs he has the Inſolence f 


of a Hero, and is a downright Bully of Parnaſſus, who is 


ev'ry. moment thundr'ing out Fool, Sot, Fop, Coxcomb, 
e and nls 0 e 1 :warit SERRA by his 
pretended Contempt of others, as a Hector does his want 
of Courage by his perpetual blu 
is ſagaciouſly of Opinion, that he arrogates fo: much Seals. 
1 as he imputes Folly to other Renn . 5 


_ Thus 4 wild Tartar with be ſoles 8 DEE 
A Man that's bandſome, valiant, voy. e 
Thinks if be kills bim to inberit „ 
Hi Wit, bis Beauty, and bis Spirit, . TH 
A4 if juſt ſo much be enjoy © £ $3026 
4 4s od Ia deſtrey d> 5 0 Wert 


By what he gays Page the 25th, 1 bis 2 8 to 3 5 
Charge, Page 34, his particular Pique ſeems to be at 
People of Quality, for whom he appears to have a very 


great Contempt, I mean for the Authors of that Rank; as 

if a Man were to affert his Title to Parnaſſu, by 

himſelf a Plebeian in Great Britain; or as if an Eng Ib So- | 
rereign by making a Man honourable, made kun NG 
Good Gods, how abſolute would our Princes be at that 
rate! when they would have the very Underſtandiugs of 
deir Subjects at their diſpoſal, and would good 1 t 


_ P 


| prefer the Diſobedient- to chaſtiſe them. 


I hope » 1 may without offence , 1 put young © 


2 0 


1 
. ] ¾ . on tO 


ring and roaring; and 


Mr. Bays in mind, that the Subordination which is abſo- x 
"by e to the eee of the World requires 


b 


that Reſpect ſhould be paid to Perſons of Quality „ ev'n 
where Eſteem cannot be paid to them; but that in this 
caſe they both may and ought to have our Reſpe& and 
Eſteem together. For I know very: few People of Quality 
who have applied themſelves to Poetry, who have not ſuc- 
| | _— ceeded; on the other fide tis known: to all the World that 
ſome of them have been admirable. For nothing is more 
| certain than that ſuppoſing equal Talent and equal Appli- 
= cation, a Man of Quality has great. Advantages over the 
| if . reſt of Men. But can any thing he more ſtupidly impu- 
| * dent and impertinent, than that this little Gentleman 
ul ſpould rail thus at the Writings of People of Quality in 
this very Eſſay, the one half of which he has barrow'd 
= - from two foble Authors, and appropriated it to himſelf, 
8 the ſame; Method by which a Jack pudding engroſſes 2 
1 Sack - poſſet, vig. by mingling ſome Beaſtlineſs with it, 
BE which does not fail to render it nauſeous. to thoſe who 
11 made it. This extraordinary Proceeding of borrowing and 
= - railing puts me in mind of 4 Paſſage in Mr. Comm. 


| | = *Tis now become the frugal Faſbion 
| EKRäatber to bide than pay the. Obligation. 5, - 
1 Ney Wrongs and Outrages. we da. 
TH © Leſt Men ſbould think we OWC e. I 


But the Men of Quality, as they want not the Diſcern- 
ment, will have the Satisfaction ta ſee, that as there is 2 
Srteat deal of Venom in this little Gentleman's Temper, 
Mature has very wiſely correſted it wich a great deal of 
_ .- — . ˙ . ˙ 0 


„ ranłe ſi Libels lull aſleep his Foes, F . n 
41 Vipers» blood. iu Treatle makes s daſe. 


* 


—— As there is no Creature in Nature ſo venomous, there is 
. nothing ſo ſtupid and ſo impotent as a hunch- back d. Toad; 
and a Man muſt be very quiet and very paſſive, and ſtand 
%  _ © 'Aill to let him faſten his Teeth and his Claus, ot be ſur 
Priz'd ſleeping by him, before that Animal can have anf, 


Thus in order to find out bis ontward Perſon, bave ve 
taken a Survey of his inward: Man, in bis ſeveral ee as 
© 3 — | 0 5 5 8 np I 10 
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kents and Vertues, his Poetry, his Criticiſm, his Modeſty; 
his Humiſity, his Gratitude, and his good Breeding, Let 
us now fake a Survey of his Politicks, and his Religion, 


„ M hot by any means by way of Reflection; for Poetry and 


Criticiſm are of no Party, and of no Religion, but WY to 
find who he is., 


I find then that in the compaſs of one Page, which is 


the thirty firſt, he has LibelPd two Monarchs and two Na- 
tions. The "two Monarchs are King . Charles and King 


William : The two Nations are the Dutch and our own. 


The Ditch we are told are a parcel of Sharpers, and we 


are downright Bubbles and Fools. King Charles the Se- 
much an Encou- 


«rager of Wit for him; King William the Third wis too 


cond was too much a Libertine, and too 


much a Socinian. But tho' he has without Mercy con- 


demand the Reigns of the foremention'd Monarchs, he's 
' graciouſly pleag'd to paſs over in ſilence that which comes 


between them. In the beginning of the 120 Page, * 
find what that is which ſo happily reconcird him to 

and that was the Diſpenſing Pow'r, which was ſet on fook 
in order to introduce and to eſtabliſh Popery, and to maks 
it the National Religion. Now I humbly conceive that 


'he who Libels our Confederates, muſt be by -Politicks 4 


* and he who Libels all the Proteſtant Kings that 

dave had if this Ifland theſe threeſcore Years , and 
Who juftifies the Diſpenſing Pow'r ſo long after ue are 
free'd from it, a Pow'r which as was hinted above was 2 
on foot on purpoſe to introduce Popery: He who juſti 


this when he lyes under the Tye of no Neceſſity, nor ev 4 


Converiency to approve of it, muff, I humbly conceive; 
derive his Religion from St. Omer s, as he ſeems to have 
done his Humanity and- his Criticiſm; and is, I ſuppoſe; 
e up for Poet-Laureat agalnſt the coming 
ver of the Pretender, which by his Inſolenee he ſeems to 
believe approaching, as People of his Capacity are sener 


| rally very fanguine; 


Let us now fee if we can d any thidg FI 1 
Nhimes, which may direct us to his Coffee houſe, or 10 
bis nd By his taking three Opportunities d 
1 N TY Dryden, in ſo ſmall a compass as p. 24] 
| F fancy we may hear of him at Shakeſpear's, 
fo revive old . which 
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haye been long out of doors, and * renew the memo- 
y of Poetical Wars wag' d formerly between Sir R. B 

Mr. I. M. and Mr. Dryden, can be agreeable to none but 
a very few of the Frequenters of thoſe Places. This is to 


run counter to his own Direction; for he tells us . 27. 
chat formerly 


@* * 


Pride, Malte, roy * 3 roſe 135 
In dark ſhapes of lente, Criticks, Beans, | 


\ Ppon which, Page 28, he gives this grave Advice, 


Be thou the fra true Merit to befriend, 
Hh Pra: is loft. wbo ſtays tl all comment. 


The nie in Mr, Dryden's behalf now is too late. *Tis 


like offering a Man's ſelf for a Second, after the Princi- 


pal has been whipp'd through the Lungs. Now Mr. Dry- 


den is dead, he commends him with the 8 of the World. 
But if this little Gentleman had been his Contemporary 
thirty Years ago, why then I can tell a very damn'd ſhape 
that Pride and Malice, and i would have od ne ha in 
againft Mr. Dryden. | 

For his Acquaintance he names Mr. Welſh He had the 


good. Fortune to know Mr. Walſh very, well; who was 2 
learned, candid, judicious Gentleman. But he had by no 
means the Qualification which this Author reckons abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to a Critick ; it being certain that 
Mr, Walſb was like this Eſſayer a very indifferent Poet; 
but he was a Man of a very good Underſtanding, in ſpight 
of his being a Beau. He Jov'd to, be well dress d, as Po- 
rimant ſays, and thought it no Diſparagement to his Un- 


derftanding ; ; and I remember a little young Gentleman, 


with all the Qualifications which we have found to be in 
this Author, whom Mr. Valſb us'd ſometimes to take in- 


to his Company as a double Foil to his Perſon, and his Ca- 


ity» It has been obſery'd that of late Years a certain 


| Speclre exactly in the ſhape of that little Gentleman, has 
Hhaunted a certain ancient Wit, and has been by. the Peo- 
ple of Covent-Garden ftyl'd his evil Genius. For it hath 


extremely remarkable, that while that .SpeAte hath 


5 aud that ou Mts be has never * able to write 
. | I ot 


nemo - 
N. B. 
e but 
is to 
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Pho has writ a Panegy ick pon himſelf * Ry Fee: 
„ 3 lex 
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"tay 


or talk like ume: Which has by no Ke kappen 
by any Decay of his natural Parts, but by the wonderful 


Pow'r of Magick. For as ſoon as. the dumb Conjures has 


been employ'd to lay the Spectre for three or four 
months, either in the midft of the Red Sea, or the mid-— 25 


dle of ind ſor- Foreſt, the old Gentleman has ſtrait been 


bis own Man as perfectly as ever he was in his Life. 


And now if you have a mind to enquire between Sun-⸗ 
| ung ij and Ockingham, for a young, ſquab, ſhort Gentle- 
man, with the forementioned Qualifications, an eternal 
Writer of Amorous Paſtoral Madrigals, and the very 


Bow of the God of Love, you will be ſoon directed to 
him. And pray as ſoon as you have taken a' Survey of 
him, tell me whether he is a proper Author to make per- 


ſonal Reflections on others; and tell him if he does not 


like my Perſon, tis becauſe he is an ungrateful Creature, 
ſince his Conſcience tells him, that I have been always in- 
finitely delighted with his: So delighted » that I have 
lately drawn a very graphical Picture of it; but I believe 


I fhall keep the Dutch Piece from ever ſeeing the Light, . 
as a certain old Gentleman in Wind ſor-Foreſt would have 
done by the Original, if he durſt have been half as im- 


partial to his, own Draught as I have been to mine. This 
little 2utbor, may extol the Ancients as much and as 


long as he pleaſes, but he has reaſon to thank the good 


Gods that he mas born a Modern. For had he been born ry 


of Graci:n Parents, and his Father by conſequence hae 
by Law had the abſolute Diſpoſal of him, his Life had 
been no longer than that ef one of hie Poems, the Life of 


half a day. Iuſtead of ſetting his 


icture to ſhow, I have 


taken a keener. Revenge, and expos'd his Intellectudis, as 
duly conſidering chat let the Perſon of à Gentleman of his 
Parts be never. ſo: contemptible z his inward Man is ten 
times more ridiculous; it being impoſſible that his outward 
Form, tho? it ſhould be that of doworight Monkey, ould 5 


differ ſo much from human Shape, as his immaterial 


unthinking part does from human Underſtanding. Horw 
agreeable it is to be in a Libel with ſo much good Compa- 


ny as I have been, with two great Monarchs, two mighty 


Nations, and eſpecially the People of Quality of Greas 


Britain, and this Libel compos d by a little Gentleman, 
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CO 1 30 i _ 
Ken if it uns not writ with jadgment, yet yet was it - pub 
liſh'd with Diſcretion, for it was — in Mr. . 


Name; fo that by this wiſe Proceeding he had the Beneft 


_ of the Encomium, and Mr. # — had the Scandal of the 


Poetry: which it brought upon him to ſuch a degree, that 
tis ten to one if ever he recovers the Reputation of a: Sood 


Verſifyer. And thus for the preſent I take my leave of you 
and of this little Critick and bis Book; à Book throughout 
which Folly and Ignorance, [thoſe Brethren ſo lame and ſo 
mpotent; do ridiculouſly at one and the ſame time look ve. 
ry big and very dull, and ſtrut, and hobble check by jo! 
with their Arms on Kimbo, being led and #upported, and 
REEL that blind Hecker lapudente. Iam, 
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| Anworarions.. 
1. 2 Nature, p. 7. 


. 2 Precept, which may ed by wan 


5 RS People to keep this in e 


 Reſpicere exemplar vita, . 1 5 = 0 


Doctum imitatorem E Veras bins hure vocts. . 4 


„dom this b directed 1 Ns 
ture; bat then he does three things, which vaſtly diftin- 


_ gaiſh him from the Writer of the Effay : For firſt he makes 
it very plain what ſort of Perſon this is to whom he ditects 


bimſelf, and on: is Doctui Imitator, one who is both Poet 
and Critick, Dramatick Poet, and Dramatick Critick; one 


who writes Plays, and underſtands the Rules, and Knows 
| the Secrets of his Art; notwithſtanding which; he may be 
7 go of that important one, which Horace is about ” 


cover to him; or in cafe he does already know i 


| Kay wave io be put in mind of it, becauſe his Intereſt, * 
N we ſhall find anon, is a ſtrong Temptation to deviate from 


But 8 Horace * us r __ what he 
| | means 
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FA ks here, and that is, human Eibe, aud the 
manners of Men. Thirdly, lie makes: it as clear as the Sun, 
what it is to follow Nature in giving a draught of human 
Life, and of the manners of Men, and that is not to draw 
particular Men, who are but Copies:and: im perfect Cos. 
pies of the great univerſal Pattern; but to conſult that 
innate Original, and that univerſal Idea, which the Crea- 
tor has fix d in the minds of ev'ry reaſonable Creature, and 
ſo to make a true and à juſt Draught. For as eviry Ct 
deviates from the Original both in Life and Grace; and 


Reſemblance, I Met who deſigns to give a true Draught a: < $0 


human Life and Masbers, muſt confult the: univerſal Idea, 
and not particular Perſons. For Example, when a Poet 
would draw the Character of à covetous or ac revengeful 
perſpn, he is not to draw after Lucius or Cajus ; but to con- 
ſult the univerſal pattern within him, and there to behold 
what Revenge or Covetouſneſs would do in ſuch and ſuch 
Natures, upon ſuch; and fuch; Occaſions. For if he draw 
after Lucius or Caius, the workings of Revenge and Cove- 
touſneſs in theſe two, being but Copies and imperfe&: Co- 
pies.of their workings according to the univerſal Idea, and 
the Poet degenerating in bis Draught ev'n from thoſe faint 
and imperfect Copies, whenever a juſt and diſcerning Judge 
comes to compare that Draught with the Original within 
him, he immediately finds that that 8 falls extreme» 
ly ſhort. of the Truth of Nature, and immediately difap-" 
proves of it, as a ſecond, ungraceful, faint, 3 
Copy. Agreeable to this is that paſſage of the moſt 1 | 
ning Author of the Eſſay upon . 7 | 


F once the Tuſtneſs of each part 10 8, _ 
Well may we laugh, but at — Poets colt. 5 


0 
Thus Horace FOR ſpeaks to the Knowing, 2 tells a 
ſomething that ſeveral of them want to be taught, and ſe- 
veral to be put in mind of. 


to violate their Subjects, and to force their Characters out . 


of complaiſance to their Actors, that is, to their Intereſt. 


Moſt of the Writers for the Stage in my time, have not 


only adapted their Characters to their Actors, but thoſe 
8 Wen it were ſate *. them. Fa which reaſon tze 
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| For it has been a Complaint 25 
of Two thouſand Years ftanding, that Poets have been us'd 


8 


W Hs 
1 — / Luſtre of the moſt ſhining of their CharaQers muſt 1. 
188 Wick the Actors, while thoſe of Sopboclet, erence 
1 and ben Johnſen vill eternally remain, 5 n 
1 f bin her with kan euch e, le 5 P. 13. 
r Bet BE wag 
1 If Mr. Bape ſhould. fax here that by eck ancient Alter he 
does not mean ev'ry ancient Poet, but only thoſe few who 
5 haye been admir d by all ſucceeding Ages; to this I anſwer, 
T - _ that beſide that the 'Expreifion will by no means bear this 
N Senſe, it appears plainly-from the two firſt lines of 2 12. 
= 2 2 J my b 
B Au tho' the Ancients thus their Rules invade, |! 
| = Kings diſpenſe with Laws themſelves beue made. 1 1159 
== _— derns beware. 5 12. nnn 14228 
$f : | 1 fiat! rot 36-11 OD PRUITT au * OL Sari 
Ho I think-nothing cat be more plain, than that here he Proc 
er all the Ancients before all the the Moderns, treating the 
. . - farmer as ſo many Monarchs and Legiſlators at the ſame 
it E127; time in the Regions of Senſe; and the latter as fo many. 
1 .. Beſides that theſe Verles manifeſtly relate rather 
| | WY Poets amogg/ the Ancients, than to thoſe: 
Vos are admirable; ſor che indifferent ones have moſt and 
1 5 2 invaded the Rules, Indeed they have ſcarce ever 
q R 7 SS ; as Homer and Vir "have: ſcarce ever trank: 
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